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THOMAS PAINE. 


_ RAPHIOA Lmemoirs ofpersons,fa- , 
mous for the great £dod, or the great mis- 
chief they have done, are so sure to meet with 
a favourable reception in print, that it has 
long been the subject of astonishment, 
that none of the disciples of Paine should 
ever have thought of obliging the world 
with an account of his life. His being of 
mean birth could form 0 reasonable ob- 
jection: when the life of his hero is spot- 
less, the biographer feels a pride as well 
as pleasure in tracing him from the penu- 
rious shed to the pinnacle of renown. 
Besides, those from whom we might have 
expected the history of Old Common 
Sense, are professed admirers of all that is 
of low and even base extraction. They 
are continually boasting of the superior 
virtues of their © democratic floor, as 
* . 
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"thy call it; it 8 seems 8 


ful, that they should have neglected giv- 
ing an instance of this superiority in the 


life of their virtuous leader. 


Tromas Paint was born at Thetford, KEE 


in the county of Norfolk (in England), on 
the 29th of January, 1736-7. His father 
was Joseph Pain, a staymaker by trade, 
and of the sect of the Quakers. His 


mother, Frances Cocke, daughter of an 7 


„attorney at Thetford, and of the esta- 
blished Church. 


5 vs By Some . probably arising | 


from the disagreement of his parents in 


their religious sentiments, the son was 


never baptized. He was, however, con- 


firmed at the usual age, by the Bishop of 


Norwich, through the care of his aunt, 
Mrs. Cocke. 


At the free schdol of Thetford, * WY 


: Mr. Knowles, young Paine was instructed 


in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 


expence of his education was defrayed by 
his father, with some assistance from his 
mother's relations. At the age of thir- 


teen, he became his father's apprentice, in. 


the trade of a staymaker. At this em- 
pleyment he continued for five years; 
although he himself, forgetful, or regard- 


— 
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less of the truth; has, in the becond part 
| of his Rights of Man, related that he 


entered on board the IT errible privateer, 


Captain Death, which was not 1 out 


till some years afterwards. 


He went, at the age of nineteen, to ti 
his fortune in London; where he worked 

for some time with Mr. Morris, an emi- 

nent stay maker in Hanover street, Long- 


Acre.—After a very short stay in this 
situation, he repaired to Dover; and 


there obtained employment with Mr. 
Grace, a respectable staymaker. While 


Paine remained here; an attachment began 
between him and Miss Grace, his master's 


daughter; in consequence of which, Mr. 
Grace was induced to lend our adventurer 
ten pounds, to enable him to settle as a 


| master-stay maker at Sandwich. 


He settled at Sand Wich in April 1759; 
but forgot to repay the ten pounds, or to 
fulſil the marriage, in expectation of which 


the money had been advanced to him.-— 


Here, it seems, he took up his lodging in 


the market- place; and formed a little 


| — to whom he preached, in 


his lodging, as an independent minister. 


In the meantime, he fell in love Witng 
pet lieren modest, young woman, Mary | 
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Lambert: daughter of Hines. Wei 


who, with his wife Mary, had come to. 


' Sittingbourne as an exciseman, before the 
year 1736; but, having been dismissed | 
for misconduct, had opened a shop, and 

_ acted, besides, as bum-bailiff. of Sitting- 


bourne. Both father and mother were by 
this time dead, in indigent circumstances; 
and the daughter was now waiting- 
woman to Mrs. Solly, wife of Richard 


Solly, an eminent woollen-draper at Sand- 


wich. Mary Lambert and Thomas Paine 


were married on the 27th of September, 


1759. Although he was only twenty-two, 


and she twenty-one years of age, yet, by 


the scars of disease, or by the native 


harshness of his features, he appeared at 
the time of the marriage so much older 


than she, that the good women of Sand- 


wich expressed their astonishment, that 


8 fine a girl should marry so old a fellow. 
Thomas, soon after the marriage, find- 


ing himself somehow disappointed, began 


to maltreat his wife. Little more than 


two months had passed, When this be- 
came visible to the Whole town. By Mrs. 
Solly's aid, their poverty was. occasionally 
_ 'relieved. From the furnished lodging in 


Which Paine had n lived, the young 


couple soon removed to a house, for 
which they, with some difficulty, ob- 
tained furniture upon credit. But he 
having contracted debts which he was 
unable to discharge, our adventurer, with 
his wife, found themselves obliged to 
take what is called in Scotland, a moon- 
light fitting; and on the night, between 
the seventh and eighth of April, 1760, 
they set out from Sandwich to Margate; 
Thomas carrying with him the furniture 
which he had purchased on credit, a 
stove belonging to his house, and the 
stays of a customer. The stays were 
recovered from him by a timeful claim. 
He sold the furniture by auction, at Mar- 
gate.—The sale of goods obtained upon 
credit on a false pretext, is a crime that 
was formerly punished by exposure on 
the pillory, which has since been eee 
for transportation. | 
At this place, the reader will 3 . 
edly call to mind Paine's vehement sallies 
against the English penal code. All the 
Patriots look upon lawgivers, judges, 


juties, and the whole suite of justice, as = 


their mortal enemies.“ Inhumanwretches;” 
says Tom, © that are leagued together to 
rob man of his Rights, and with them 

8 3 ; | 
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. his existence“ This is like the thiet; 
"who, when about to receive sentence of 
death, protested he would swear the 
peace against the judge, for that he verily 
believed he had a design upon his life. 
Reader, while you live, suspect those ten- 
dr -hearted' fellows who shudder at the 
name of the gallows. When you hear 
a man loud against the severitx of the 
Ane set him down for a rogue. 
From Margate, Paine returned to 1. 
don. His wife set out with him: but her 
subsequent fate is not well known. Some 
L that she perished on the road, by ill. 
usage and a premature birth: others, in 
consequence of diligent enquiry, believe 
der to be still alive; although the obscu - 
rity of her retreat eren _ — 
R . 


Wes Paine un ewe ebe, 


ing against aristocracy, because, as he pre- 


tends, its laws and customs are cruel and 


unnatural.—“ With what kind of paren- 


tal reflections,” says the hypocrite in his 

Rights of Man, can the father and mo- 
ther contemplate their tender offspring !—_ 
o restore parents to their children, and 
children to their parents, relation to each 


other, and man to 3 the French 


— 
* 


8 


Conatitution has destroyed the law. af 
primogenitureship. — Is not this fine eant 
to entrap the unsuspecting vulgar ? Who 
would not imagine that the soul which 
pours itself forth in joy for the restoration 
of all these dear relatives to each other, 
was made up of constancy and tenderness? 
Who would suspect the man hose bene- 
volence is thus extended to foreigners, 
whom he never saw, of being a brutal 
and savage husband, and an unnatural 
father? — Do you ask, with what kind 
of parental reflections the father and mo- 
ther can contemplate. their tender ot 
spring? — Hypoeritical monster! with 
What kind of refleetions did you contem- 
plate the last agonies of a poor, weak, 
eredulous woman, who had braved. the 
scoffs of the world, who had abandoned 
everything for your sake, had put her all 
in your possession, and who looked up io 
yau, and you alone, for support ? |, 
Paine's humaility, like that of all. the | 
reforming philosophers of the present en- 
lightened day, is of the speculative kind. 
It never breaks out into action. Hear 
these people, and you would think them 
overflowing with the milk of human kind= _ 
ness. They stretch their aden to 
| B 4 | | 
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the extremities of the globe: is: embraces' 
every living creature—except those who 
have the misfortune to come in contact 
with them. They are all citizens of the 
world: country, and friends, and relations 
are unworthy the attention of men who 
are occupied in rendering” all mr 
happy and fre. 
I ever suspect the vincerity of a man 
whose discourse · abounds in expressions 
of universal philanthropy. Nothing is 
easier than for a person of some imagina- 
tion to raise himself to a swell of senti- 
ment, without the: aid of one single feel- 
ing of the heart. Rousseau, for instance, 
is everlastingly babbling about his genre 
humain (human race), and his coeur 
aimant et tendre, (tender and loving 
heart). He writes for the human race, 
his heart bleeds for the distresses of the 
human race, and in the midst of all this 
he sends his unfortunate bastards to the 
poor- house, the receptacle of misery! 
Virtuous, and tender-hearted, and sympa- 
thetic Rousseau! Certainly nothing is 
so disgusting as. this, except it be to see 
the humane and sentimental Sterne wip- 
ing away a tear at the sight of a dead jack - 
ass, While his injured wife and child were 
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be ng away their days in a nunnery; and 
While he was n the en * his 
RR da th 
In July, 1761; "hiking eee withs 
out her, to his father's house. Having 8 
been unsuccessful in the business of a 
staymaker, he was now willing to leave 
it for the Excise. In the Excise, after 


fourteen months of study and ſrials, he 


was established on the Ist of December; 
1762, at the age of twenty- five. The 
kindness of Mr. Cocksedge, Recorder of 
Thetford, procured for him this appoint- 
ment. He was sent, as a' supernumerary, 
first to Grantham; and on the sth of Au- 
gust, 1764, to Alford. - Being detected in 
some misconduct, he was, on the 27th of 
August, 1765, dismissed from his offiue. 


In this state of wretchedness and dis- | 


grace, he repaired to London a third time. 
Here charity supplied him with clothes, 
money, and lodging; till he was, on tie 
11th of July, 1766, restored to the Ex- 

cise, although not to immediate employ» 
ment. For support, in the meantime, 


he engaged himself for a salary of five and 


twenty pounds a year, in the service of 
Mr. Noble, who keeping an academy in 
Lemon- street, Goodman's-fields,, wanted 


5 "NR teach. — and „ 


could not obtain the certificate of his qua- 


4 


. 2 . ” =» 
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with the children. He won nobody's fa- 
vour in this family: and, at Christmas, 
left the service of Mr. Noble for that of 
Mr. Gardner, who then taught a reputa- 
ble school at Kensington. With Mr. 

Gardner he continued only three months. 
He would now. willingly have taken or. 
ders; but being only an English scholar, 


lifications. previously necessary. Being 
violently moved, however, with the spi- 
it o preaching, he | wandered, about for 
a while as an itinerant Methodist; and, 
as urged by his necessities, or directed by 
his spirit, preached in Moorfields, and in 
various populous places in England. 

At length, in March, 1768, be again 
obtained employment in his calling of an 
Excise- officer, and was sent in this capa- 
eity to Lewes in Sussex. He was now 
at the age of thirty-one, ambitious of 
chining as a olli fellow among his com- 
panions; yet without restraining his sul - 
len, overbearing temper, although to the 
neglect of his duty as an Exciseman. By 
his intrepidity in water and on ice, he 

gained the appellation of Commodore. 
Hle had gone to live with Mr. Samuel 
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Olive, a tobaceonist; and in his house he 


leaving a widow, one daughter, and se- 


veral sons. For some dishonest inter- 
meddling with the effects of his deceazed | 


landlord;” Paine was turned out of the 
House 


being more. favourably 7 by the 
widow and daughter, he was received 
again by them in 1770. He soon aſter 
. commenced grocer; opening Ollive s shop 
in his own name. He, at the same time, 
worked the tobacco-mill on his own be- 


half; and, regardless of the regulations 


of the Excise; and of his duty as an EX- 
eise- officer, for several years continued 
this trade, engaging without scruple in 


smuggling practices, in n to min 0 


| Tuczntve, 


In 1771, at the age of Gin y- fen he 
again ventured on matrimony. Elizabeth 


Ollive, the daughter of his late landlord - 


whom he now married, was a handsome 
and worthy woman, eleven years younger 


than himself; and had it not been for her 


unfortunate attachment to him, might 
have married to much greater advantage. 


pon the occasion of this second mar- 


continued till that worthy man's death. - 
Mr. Ollive died in bad circumstances; 


by Mr. Attersol, the executor; but, 


| 
1 
1 
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riage, Thomas Paine thought proper to = 


represent himself as a bachelor, although 


be must have known that he was either a 
widower—or, indeed, if his former wife 
was then alive, a married man; and al- 
though the marriage act has declared it to 
be felony; without benefit of clergy, for a 
person thus wilfully to make a false entry 
on the register. In the same year, 
Paine first commenced author. Rmbold, 
enndidate for New Shoreham, required a 
song to celebrate the patriotism and the 
Conviviality of the occasion. Paine pro- 
duced one, which was accepted, and re- 
 warded with three guineas.—His poetical 
honours he'seems to have afterwards for- 
gotten; for, in 177 9, he asserted in the 
neyvspapers, that, till the appearance of 
his Common Sense, he a. never ons 
lralied ale 0 
By certain boldness and W of tha- 
tes, although without the recommend- 
ation of honesty, he had become a sort 
- of chief among the Excisemen. They 
began about this time to be dissatisfied 
that their salaries were not augmented 
with the increase of the national wealth, 
of the public revenue, and of the neces- 
_ -8aries of life. Citizen Paine undertook to 
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vrrite their Case: and, in 1772, produced an 
octavo pamphlet of one and twenty pages, 
containing an Introduction : The State 
ofthe: Salary f the Officers of Excise: 
and Thoughts on the Corruption arising 
From the- Poverty of Excise Officers. Of 
this pamphlet four thousand copies were 
printed. A contribution was made by 
the Excisemen, to supply the expences 
attending the solicitation of their case. 
Paine bustled about, as their agent, in 
London, in tbe winter of 1773. But 
nothing was done; and although libe- 
rally paid by . tg dau 60 
| Pay his printer. N 7291 Met! 
In his attention to the common ; range | 
of the Excisemen, he had neglected his 
own private affairs. His credit failed. 
He sunk into difficulties and distress: aud 
in this situation, made a bill of salè of his 
whole effects, to Mr. Whitfield, a consi - 
derable grocer at Lewes, and his princi- 
pal creditor. Mr. Whitfield, seeing no 
prospect of payment, took possession of 
the premises, and, in April, 1774, dis- 
posed of them a8 - his OWn. The other : 
_ creditors, thinking themselves ;outwitted 
by Whitfield, and-cheated by Paine, had 
recourse to the rigours of law. Nine 
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cock: loft of the White Horse Inn. 
About the same tine, he was again 


dismissed from the Excise. His careless- 
ness of the duties of his office dealing as 


aà grocer in exciseable articles buying 
smuggled tobacco, as a-grinder of snuff 
and conniving at others for the con- 


cealment of it himself — could no longer 


be overlooked or excused- His dismis- 
sion took place on the 8th of April, 1774. 


He ure to be Wen but en 
SUCCESS. \ 8 
Otten have 1 ed that diy | 
3 and refusal of favours asked 


from Government, are the great sources 


of what is now-a-days called patriotism. 


Here we are arrived at the cause of Tom 
Puaine's mortal enmity to the British Go- 
vernment. Had his humble petition been 
granted —had he been restored to his of- 


fice, he might, and undoubtedly would 


and traitors. He would have probably 


been among the supplest tools of Lord 


North, instead of being the Oy of 
"Amterieun Independence. 

Who, after reading this, will bel ieve 
that he Was actuated by laudable mo- 
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tives, when he wrote Ughitit Wnnthins< ; 


when he called the Excise a hell-born 


monster? He long was, you see, an ad- 


vocate for this hell-born monster, and 


even one of its choice ministers, and such 


would he have been to this day, had not + | 


his Dantes been rejected. What, Tho- 
mas! petition to be one of the n 
devils of a hell- born monster! 
Whatever may be the services which 
his vindictive pen rendered to the cause 
of the United States, the people of this 
country owe him no tribute of gratitude, 
any more than they do to the pretended 


friendship of the French Court or nation. 


Both had the same objects in vie v— the 


furthering of their interests, and glutting | 


of their revenge. They looked upon the 
revolted colonists as their tools; and if 
America profited by their interference, it 
was owing to the wisdom 8 her rere 
and not to their good-will. 5 
When patriot Tom began his career i in 

America, it was assuredly very necessary 
for him to assert, that, till the a 

of his Common Sense, he had — 
lished a single syllable; for it would 
have looked a little awkward to see that 
work coming from the pen of a discarded. 
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the walls of the Church? 


>” "TPO" ul who. had petitioned for a 
reinstatement in bis oppressive office.” 
Not a whit less awk ward does it now. ap- 
pear, to hear clamours against the ex- 


pences of the British Government coming | 


from the very man who would willingly 


have added to those expences by an aug- 


mentation of his own salary. He tells 


the poor people of Great Britain, that 


their hard- earned pence are wrung 


from them by the King and his Mini- 
sters yet we. see, that he wished a lit- 


tle more to be wrung from them, when 
he expected a share. —Disinterested enn 
compassionate soul ! 

The English uh too, and the tithes 
they receive, have been considerable ob- 


jects of Thomas's outcry... Those batter- 
ing rams, called the Rights of Man, have 


been directed against these with their full 


| force. But what would the hypocrite 


have said, had he been able to slip within 


Like Dr. 
Priestley, Tom looks upon tithes as op- 


Frenive, W bogauee 8 is not a Rec- 


bot oy; ae little 55 ns to obtain Holy 


"Orders (sacrilegious monster !), and his 
N Methodist preaching, agree with the opi- a 
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nion expreavel in his Age of Reason 
F 8hall notice, when 4 come to that epoch 


in his life, when he found it convenient ; 


Ss 1 


to throw aside the mask, and eee 


Pl open blasphemer. 


Amid this knavery Ws — Y 


Paine had not distinguished himself by 


conjugal tenderness to his second wife. 
He had now lived with her three years 


and a half, and, besides cruelly beating, 


had otherwise treated her, wilfully and 
Shamefully, in a manner which would 
excite the indignation and resentment of 
every virtuous married woman, and which 
must ensure to him the detestation of 


every honourable man; From an atten- 


tien to the known delicacy and modesty 
of our fair country-women, we forbear, 


in this abstract, to state the | particulars, 
though they are published at length in 


Mr. Oldys's pamphlet. The consequence 


of all this was a separation between him 


and bis wife, u upon the conditions of her 


paying her husband thirty-five pounds 
Sterling, and his agreeing to claim no part 


of whatever Property” ay NE ee 
N 2 at 


Paine now rocks to S 0 ik : 


Wals not leave his wife in peace till 
| C | 
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they had ny entered into new unt 
cles of separation; in which it was de- 
clared on his part, that he no longer found 
he” wife a. convenience, and on her's, that 
she had too long inen the . miseries of 
auch a Arne be; | 
This is the kind 1 1 Tom | 
Paine, who sets up such a piteous howl 
about the cruelty and tyranny, of Kings!— 
have known many of those bold cham- 
Pions for liberty in my time, says the 
good old Vicar of Wakefield, yet do I 
not remember 'one who was not in his 
heart and in his family a tyrant.” What 
Dr. Johnson observes of Milton, may with 
Justice be applied to every individual of 
the King- killing crew: he looked upon 
woman as made only for obedience, and 
man only for rebellion. I would re- 
quest the reader to look round among his 
acquaintance, and see if this observation 
does not every where hold good; see if 
there be one among the yelping kennel 
of modern patriots, who is not a bad hus- 
band, father, brother, or son. The same 
pride and turbulence of spirit that lead 
them to withhold every mark of respect 
: and obedience from their superiors, lead 
them also to tyrannize over those WhO 
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wig so | unfortunate as to be subjected to 5 
their will. The laws of nature will sel- 


dom, if ever, be respected by the man 


"who has set those of his country and of 
decorum at defiance; and from this de- 


gree of perversity, there is but one step to 


the defiance of heaven itself. The good 
citizen or subject, the good husband, pa- 
rent, and child, and the good Christian, 


exist together, or they exist not at all. 


From the circumstances attending Tons 8 


Separation from this last wife, we may 
make a pretty correct calculation of his 


value as a husband. The poor woman 


was obliged to pay him thirty- five pounds 
sterling to get rid of him; so that, a de- 
mocratic spouse, even supposing him to 


come up to his great leader in worth, is 


just thirty-five pounds worse than no- 
thing. Oh, base democracy! Why, it 
is absolutely worse than street- sweepings, 
or the filth of common-sewers. 


Ihe mob of Kings that the poor Frengh . 
have got, have lately set Thomas to writ- 
ing down the credit of English bank- 


notes, a task that the dregs of his old 

brain were quite unequal to. Instead of 

useless labours of this kind, instead of at- 

tempting to write down the Bible and 
„ 


br 
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Mitten, I would recommend to him = 
to oblige the people of his «beloved Ame- 
rica, as he calls it, with a statement of by 
the sums necessary to pay off all the de- 
mocratic husbands in this continent, at 
the price his own wife fixed on himself; 
- adding to the gross amount as much as 
- would defray the expences of their trans- 
portation to their proper climate, France. 
Their wives, I dare say, would have no 
- objection to imitate Mrs. Paine, as far as 
their last farthing would go; and if all 
- wisdom is not banished from within the 
walls of the, Congress, they would never 
ene to make up the deficiency. . : 
We have seen enough of Tom as a 
a Per nov let us see what it is to * 
cursed with such a son. ; 
Citizen Paine now finding chat his no- 
eren y bad character rendered it ad- 
visable for him to leave a country where 
he was known, he had the address to 
procure a recommendation to the late 
Dr. Franklin, in America, as a person 
_ - who might, at such a crisis, be useful 
there. He accordingly ann for Ame- 
rica in September 1774. ö 
The following letter Ie of bis 9 | 
{A to his wife, en about this time, 


* 
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proves that she had the distress of kyows. 
ing his crimes and misfortunes, and of 
feeling” for them as a parent e 
feen Wan child, wicked or nene e 


3 mea ved. 27h w. 1774. 
„De Daughter, B 
I must beg — to Webel you e 
my enquiries concerning my unhappy son 
and your husband: various are the reports, 
the which I find come originally from the 
Excise- office; sueh as his vile treatment 
to you; his secreting upwards e of £30 in- | 
trusted with him to manage the Petition . 
for advance of salary; and that, sinee his 
discharge, he have petitioned to be re- 
stored, which was rejected with scorn. 
Since which, I am told, he have left Eng- 
land. To all which I beg you will be» 
kind enough to answer me by due oourse 
of post. Tou will not be a little surprised 
at my so strongly desiring to know hat 
is become of him, after T repeat to yo 
his undutiful behaviour to the tenderest 
of parents: he never asked of 'us 'any! 
thing but what was granted, that were in 
our poor abilities to! do; tay,” we ever 
distressed ourselves, Whose Works are 
ö over by old age, to * bim hae 
| G3 | NS 
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informed yours did, A e e tied” for 
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£30" on bond, and every other dener 
mark a parent could possibly she wa child; 
his ingratitude, or want of duty; has been 
such, that he has not wrotè to me up- 
Wards of two — the above ac- 
count be true, I am heartily" sorry that a 
woman, whose character and amiableness 
deserve the greatest respect, love, and 
esteem, as I have always on enquiry been 


= to the worst of busbaide. ew ooh af 
— Jam, dear Daughter, *. 
e 3+ Your affectionate — 5 4 


9 For * God's sake, | let me have your 
answer, as 1 am almost distracted. 7 
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Me utived wy Philadel phia inthe io te: 
af 1774, a fewẽC months before the battle 
of Lexington. He was first engaged as | 
shopman, by Mr. Aitkin, a bookseller in ; 
Philadelphia, at the wages of twenty 
pounds a year, In November 1778, he 
Was employed in a laboratory. He took 
great pains in experiments for the pur- 
pose of discovering some cheap, easy, and 
_ expeditious method of making saltpetre. 
He was also the proposer of a plan fog 
the voluntary supplying of the public ma- 


/ 


gaxines with gunpowder; and earnestly 
luaboured to persuade the inhabitants N 
Philadelphia to adopt it. 

„On the loth of January 1776, was 
publ ished his Common Sense, an octayo 
pamphlet of sixty-three pages. This pam- 
Phlet was, eagerly, fead, passed through * 
several editions, and Was even translated 
into German. Prosecuting the career, 
upon which he had thus not unsuccess- 
fully entered, he. on the 19th of Degem- _ 
ber 1776, published in the Pennsylvania 
Journal, the first number of the Crigts, 
intended, like the former work, to encou- 
rage the Americans in their opposition to 
the British Goyernment.— The Crisis, he 
continued to publish in occasional num- 
bers, till the 13th, and the last appeared 
on the same day on which a cessation of 
hostilities between America and Britain 
Was . at i ee, the * 
of April 1783. 1,4 MR oy og 
Thus we see, that he Was hardly ar- 
rived in America, when. he set about dig- 
ging up saltpetre for the destruction of 
bis countrymen, the seryants of. that King | 
whom be himself had served, and whom 
he would still have served, had he not 
been dismissed i in disgrace. And can * 
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5 one have the folly to believe; br ee e 
| pudence to say, that this man was acty- 
_ Ui by a love of liberty: and America? 5 
he unprincipled, or silly, : admirers of * 
Paine, when they hear their hero. attack- 
© ed, neyer fail to stigmatize his enemies as 
enemies of the American cause. Their 
object. in doing. this is evident enough*: - 
but, in the name of common Sense, what 
has the justice or nj ustiee of that cause 
to do with an enquiry into the actions 
"op 7 0 of Faine? Is a man to be 
locked upon as regretting that America | 
ny its independence, merely because 
he detests a cruel, treacherous, and blas- 
phemous ruffian who once wrote in favour 
of it? Are the characters of the men 
who effected the Separation from Britain 
50 closely united with that of Paine, that 
they must stand or fall together? Are 
tte merits of the Revolution itself at last 
to be linked Fo all ; ha is base = in- 
famous ? 1 | | 
No one, not even TOA itself ever 
attempted to justify the colonists in their 
revolt against their Soyereign upon any. 
other ground than this: that they were 
an oppreszed. people, unalle 10 obtain a 
3 of their IYRePances; without ap- 


light, we müst 8 © excite Gens 5 
this justification all' those subjects of the 
King, who assisted them Without having ; 


partaken of the GppreSior!' of 


complaitied. Among the Americans tber 


 selves a differetice of "opinion miglit, and 
did prevafl. Some locked "yport them- 


| des as oppressed, others did not; both 


parties were fully Justified,” upon the sup- 
position that ** acted agreeably to their 
consciences; a man like Paine, Just 
landed in the country,” could Have no op- 
pression to complain of, and, therefore, 
His hostility against his country” admits of 
no defence ice.” He Was a" traitor, as were 
the Priest extleys, the Prices, And all others of 
the same descrif ption?” No dod man; 
however zealous be might bei the Revo- 
lution, ever respected Paine, of Which 
the coldness and neglect he experienced: 
as soon as order was re- established, is a 
certain proof. The faithful citizen, or 
subject, naturally detests a" traitor: ' ft is 

an impulse that none of us can resist; 
however we may differ in opinion in 
other respects, we all agree (to use one 
of Tom's own expressions) that Yau! witer 
10 the foulest fiend on earth, 
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Jv: * was ann. by ihe, 


Sers, .georetary. to their committee for 


foreign affairs. When Silas Deane, com- + 


" mercial agent for the Congress in Europe, 
was recalled;\tq; make room for William 


Lee, once an alderman. of London, a con- 


tention; ensued between Deane and the 


family of the Lees; and Paine took, part 
in,,the ,goptroyersy, by. attacking Deane. 
He too occasion to involve in the dis- ; 
pute the famous Robert. Morris, financier 


of the United States. Morris interfered 
against him; and Faine Was inadvertently 


provoked to retail, through the channel 
of the newspapers, information which 


: | had been communicated to him in his of- 


ſice of secretary. This information be- 

traying intrigues of the French Court, 
their ambassador complained to Congress. 
Paine being interrogated, confessed him- 
self the author of the newspaper corre- 


spondence in question, and was in couse· 
by fnence dismissed from his office. 


7 3 


What remarks I have to make here, I 


Shall preface hy en extract from Swift's 


excellent work, lately published, on the 


Laws of Connecticut, book v. chap. vii. | 
Speaking of Paine's * baseness in his at- 


tack on Christianity, by publishing his 


" 
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1 Rehn; Mr. Swift observes Ws 
This work is said to be written by 
Thomas Paine; secretary for foreign af- 
fairs to Congress in the American war. 
Now, the truths,” that during some pe 
riod of the American war, Congress ap- 
pointed a committee for foreign affairtz, tg 
Which Paine Was secretary; but he had 
no power, and performed no duty, but 


that of clerk to the committee; witheut | 


any portion of the authority afterwards 
2 3 to the office. of secretary for fo: 
reigu affairs. From tbe post of secretary 
to the committee for foreign affairs, he. 
Was dismissed for à sgandalous breach of 
trust. What must we think of a man 
Who is capable of such a pitiful artiſiee te 
gratify his vanity, and render ee | 
pant“ 5 19 amor de ae 
These are not the mts of an Engli -) 
"man; but of a native American; a learned 
and elegant writer, and a tried) {hops ang 
servant of his country. pets 
Ihe accbunt given by- Me Swift of. 
| Tom's dismission, confirms that which is 
given of it in his life. Both accounts, 
however are silent as to the nature of the 
intrignes Which he divulged. As I have 
heard this matter often spoken of by mx 
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i 
5 old bookseller nad thera; ann 
=. _ peat What I have heard, without pledg- 
ing myself for the truth of it. 

WE While Silas Deane was agent under the | 
SE plenipe iary administration of Doctor 
Franklin, at the Court of Versailles, these 
: intriguing patriots had the address to pro- 
cure a present of 200, 00 stand of con- 
demned arms from the King of France to 
the Ameriean Congress; but, as this was 
done at a time when the French Count 

| had'golemnly; though treacherously, en- 
gaged not to interfere in the dispute, the 
Present was to be kept a secret among 
the immediate agents, | The condemned 
arms, given as a present, were, by the 
mithful agents, charged as good ones, and 
paid for by the United States. Who 
pocketed the money, was then, and is 
still a question: but there seems to have 
been but little doubt of its having under- 
gone a division and a subdivision, as the 
|  _  gecret had extended far and wide, before 
Tom was silenced. I have heard more 
| than one American, reputed *democrats, 
curse Dr, Franklin for having misapplied 
the money of the country, and I i imagine 
this must be What they allude to. He 
must . y have found the philoso- | 
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pher's stone, if he chus possessed the gift 
of turning old iron into gold; and as I do 
not see, in his will, to whom he be- 
queathed this precious stone, I would 
thank his grandchild to inform us ho 
the happy mortal is. 
After having heard these accounts of 
| this dismission, which all agree, let us 
hear what Thomas says about it himself, 
in the second part of his Rights of Man: 
After the declaration of independence, 
Congress unanimously appointed me se- 
eretary in the foreign department. But 
a misunderstanding arising between Con- 
gress and me, respecting one of their 
commissioners then in Europe, Mr. Silas 
Deane, I resigned the office.” Was there 
ever a more pitiful attempt at acquiring 
reputation than this? He was in Eng- 
land when he wrote thus; he would not 
have dared to write this passage in Ame- 
rica. He calls himself secretary in the 
foreign department, thereby giving to 
understand that he was secretary of state 
in America, as Lord Grenville or the 
Duke of Portland is in England, and as 
Mr. Jefferson then was in the United 


States. Secretary to the committee for 
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en affairs would have Wehe ball; Bp 
5 would Have made a jingle like that of 
halfpence; whereas secretary of state rang 
in the ears of his empty-headed disciples, 
like guineas upon a hollow counter. 
Sug! - i misunderstatiding arising be- 
tween Congress and me. | Here is ano- 
ther fetch at importance. Between 
Congress and me!“ How the London 
Corresponding Society and affiliated mobs 
stared at this, I dare say. If his mis- 
conduct ever became a subject of discus- 
sion before Congress, that was all. PN 
complaint was lodged against him, and 
Congress dismissed him; but his offence 
Was exposing what should have been kept 
secret, in writing for the Lees against Si- 
las Deane. How does he twist this into 
a misunderstanding between Congress 
and him? As well may the criminal say, 
be bas had a misunderstanding With the 
Judge who condemns him. 
And so I resigned the office.” Mr. 
Swift says, and every one in N 
- knows, that he was “ dismissed for a: 
_ *8candalous breach of trust ;” but this 
would not have been so convenient for 
the purpose of those infamous combina- 
tions of men who had undertaken to 
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| #þread his works about the three hep 
doms. In the courtier's vocabulary, re- 
signed, has long been synonymous with 


dis missed, discarded, and turned out; and 
we n see that Thomas, though he rails 

against courts and courtiers, did no scru- 

ple to employ it in the same way. 

But there was another reason for sub- 

stituting resigned for turned out. He 


had every reason to believe: that his life-- 
would be published, and he wisely fore- 
Saw, that his having been turned out of 


the Excise, and again turned out in Ame- 
rica, would stagger the faith of some of 


_ his proselytes. To be turned out by 2 


monarchical government, and afterwards 
by a republican one, would have been a 
Pretty convincing proof that / he was 
friendly to no government whatever. I 


sincerely believe that he hated, and that 


he still hates, the general government of 


the United States (as at present happily 


established), as much as the government 


of Great Britain. But it was necessary 


that he should find out something to hold 
up to the imitation of the English; no 


matter what, so as it differed from what 


they possessed. Being obliged, therefore, 


to make this use of the American govern- 
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production was à letter to the Earl of 


3 ooo) America: 
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ment, nn more anniozs | to-hide | 
the truth with respect to his dismission; 
for how a Ek ward would it have looked, 
at the end of his pompous encormiums on 
the government of America, to add this 
Was the government that turned me out ! 
II August 1782, Thomas Paine pub- 
lished àa controversial letter to the Abbé 
 Raynal, in consequence of the latter au- 
thor's publication of his History of the 
Revolution of America. Absurd as were 
. he general principles which Paine had 
advanced in his Common Sense, Raynal 
being in great distress for want of some- 
thing to say on the occasion, had adopted 
some of them. Paine reclaimed what 
was his own, and controverted much of | 
the rest that the Abbe said. His next 


Sbelburne, on the effects likely to arise to 
Great Britain from the er N in 


His labours had not yet thechved any 
substantial reward. He, in the mean- 


time, suffered all the miseries of penury. 
He now solicited the American Assem- 
blies to grant some recompence for the 
services by which he had contributed to 
the establishment of their independence. 
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| New-York bestowed on bim lands of lit- 
tle value at New Rochelle ! —— 
granted him five hundred pounds. | 
In the autumn of 1780, he 3 for 
France, after having, at New-York, se- 
duced a young woman of a reputable fa- 
mily. In the beginning of the year 1787 
he arrived in Paris, and exhibited before 
tbe French Academy of Science, the model 
of a bridge of peculiar construction. 
On the 3d of September, in this ame 


Fear, Thomas Paine arrived at the White 


Bear, in Piccadilly, London, after an ab- 
sence of thirteen years from Britain.— His 
old friends .recallected him, although be 
might have been better satisfied to have 
been forgotten by some of them. 
_ Before the end of 1787, he debe | 
pamphlet, intituled Prospects on the Ru- 


bicon, &c.—In the year 1788, he was | 


busy at. Rotherham, 1 in. Lorkshire, about 
the casting of an iron arch for the bridge 

of which he had presented a model to the 
French Academy. This hridge proved 
merely an expensive project, by which 

the contriver was impoverished, and the 
community not benefited. At Rotherham 


his familiarities became d to the TIED 


women. 
| D 
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Through various circumstances, Paine 
became indebted to Whiteside, the Ame- 
rican merchant, whom he had employed 
to receive his remittances, and to furnish 
his expences, in the sum of six hundred 
and twenty pounds. Upon the bank- 
ruptcy. of Whiteside, Paine was arrested 
by order of the assignees, at the White 
Bear, Piccadilly, on the 29th of October, 


1789. He remained for three weeks 


confined in a spunging-housv, till he was 
at length relieved by the kind interference 
of two eminent American merchants, 
Messrs. Clagget and Murdock. 
Meanwhile Paine had, during his in- 
voluntary retirement, listened eagerly 
to the news of the rising commotions in 
France. Soon after he was set at liberty, 3 


therefore, he crossed the Channel, in or- 


der to be a nearer spectator of events in 
which he rejoiced. He returned to Eng- 
land about the time of the publication of 


Mr. Butke's pamphlet on the Frerich Re- 
volution. His next work was an answer 


to Mr. Burke, in the First Pare of his 
Rights of Man. ' 7 

'This work was published on the 13th 
of March, 1791,by a Mr. Jordan in Fleet- 
street. Conscious of the xeditious false- 
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hoods which he had advanced in it, Paine | 
dreaded even then the inquiries of the 
King's messengers, and sought conceal- 
ment in the house of his friend, Mr. Brand 
Hollis; while it was industriously given 
out by those in his secret, that he had 
baxily departed for Paris, | 

The work which caused these fears, was 
reg of that cast, by which -SUperii- 
cial readers and thinkers are most readily 
affected; grossly invective, frequently 
qui ibbling, confounding generals with 
particulars, and particulars with generals, 
audaciously bold, and speaking the lan- 
guage of prevalent prejudices. It was, 
besides, warmly recommended to, the 
people by a Society, who took the deno- 
N of Constitutional. Is ed 

In the middle of May, after having 

| hive laboured to enlighten or contound 
the British nation, Paine returned to Pa- 
ris. While sojourning there, he entered 
into a controyersy with. Emanuel Syeyes, 
who had been chiefly active in framing 
the new constitution of France: Syeyes 


in defence of that limited monarchy which 
the new constitution had established; 


-Fainks against the whole hell of. monar- 5 | 


— * 2 
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| 7 4c use - his own words. This con- 
nn was soon dropped. 
On the 13th of July 1791, Paine again | 
arfived at the White Bear in Piccadilly, 
just in time to assist in the celebration of 
the anniversary of the French Revolution. 
He did not, however, appear at the pub- 
lie dinner on the following day. But he 
| joined the celebrators about eight o'clock 
in the evening; when the people, enraged 
to see them brave the laws, and exult in 
events unfriendly to the happiness of Bri- 
tain. had assembled tumultuously to drive 
them away from the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, the place of their meeting. Mor- 
_ "tified at finding those hostile to them, 
whom they had hoped to seduce to 
become the instruments of their turbu- 
lence, our Republicans published, on the 
20th of August 1791, from the Thatched 
House Tavern, a seditious declaration, 
che writing of Paine, which obliged the 
ing heeper to forbid them his house. 
Aſter these transactions, Paine was pre- 
paring to visit Ireland, in the character of 
an apostle of democracy, when he learned 
that the Irish were already so well ac- 
quainted with his real character, that be 
| might probably meet with an unfayoura- 
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ble reception. On this he retired i in dis- 
gust to Greenwich. . 

On the 4th of November 1791, wh as- 
sisted, on the eve of the Gunpowder Plot, 
at the accustomed commemoration. of 
the 5th of November, by the Reyolution 
Society. He was thanked for his Rights 
of Man ; and gave for his toast, the Re- 
volution of the World. _ 

Immediately after this, preparing to 
bring forth the Second Part of Ins Rig hits _ 
of Man, he hid himself in Polen fore. 

None knew where he was concealed, ex- 
| cept Mr. Horne Tooke, whose friendly 
care corrected the inaccuracies of his style, 
and Mr, Chapman, who was employed to 
print his book. At Mr. Chapman' s table 
he occasionally spent a pleasant evening, 
after the solitary labours of the day. Af- 
ter this commodious intercourse had sub- 
sisted for several months, Paine was some- 
how moved to insult Mr. Chapman's wite;# 
in consequence of which, the printer turned 
him out of doors with indignation, ex- 
claiming that he had no more principle 
than a post, and no more religion than a 
ruffian. 

Paine has asctibed a different © origin to 
® See Chapman's testimony on oath—Paige's Trial. 
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\ OG Audrel Wich his printer: 4 "vor it is 
proper that even in so small a matter the 
truth should be known. A false tale was 
held out to the public, as is stated at 
length in Mr. Oldys's pamphlet: and that 
part of the work which had been rejected 
by Mr. Chapman, was transferred to a Mr. 
Crowther. 
Ihis Second Part v was at 1 printed 
and published: being recommended by 
the same qualities as the First, it met 
with a similar reception. Its author, find- 
ing that he had now excited against him- 
self the strongest abhorrence of all the 
worthier part of the nation, thought it 
prudent to retire to France. In the mean- 
time he printed a letter to Mr. Secretary 
Dundas, and another to Lord Onslow, 
the absurd scurrility of which might be 
| supposed matchless, were it not that the 
same author has since exceeded it in an 
Address to the Addressers upon his Ma- 
Jesty': 8 proclamation for the suppression of 
seditious writings—and! in a Letter to the 
National Convention of France. 
His actions and writings, böwpever little 
credit they may have done him in Britain, 
recommended hit to a Seat in the French 
„ ̃ 50 49091257 ˙ 22 
It would be deut for him to find 
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any other asxembly i in the world in which 
he would be not less respectable than 
most of the leaders. To what issue this 
last preferment of his may lead, it is not 
easy to predict. But from the complex- 
ion of some of the late sittings of the 
Convention, it seems extremely probable 
that his career may finish with that mise-- 
rable end to which Providence generally 
permits the machinations of such men to 
conduct them at last. 2 | 
For the publication of those writings, 
the tendency. of which is avowedly sedi- 
tious, and of which there has been too 
much use made towards the disturbing of 
the domestic tranquillity of the British 
empire our author has, since his retreat 
into France, been indicted at the instance 
of the King, as usual in sueh cases; tried 
at Guildhall, before Lord Kenyon, and 
found guilty by a very respectable jury, 
as the author and publisher of a book, 
called . Second Part of the Rights of Man, 
containing many false, wicked, scanda- 
Tous, malicious, and seditious assertions. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
ae e mea and other venders of Paine's 
works must see, by this verdict, that the 
layys of their country, if diligently enforced, 5 
| D4 
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are e to punizh them for s0  diahomeat/ 
ahne... 
The reader of this Wei candid narrative 
may judge for himself, whether Paine be 
a friend to Great Britain, or a man whose 
conduct he would chuse to imitate, or 
whose advice he would follow in ordinary 
cases; and what reliance can be placed 
on the facts which he has boldly asserted 
as the groundwork of most of aj wild 


theories. 


. Here ends the FOES of Paine's life as I 
find it in print, and which was publisbed 
about the beginning of 1793: I shall now 

attempt a continuation of it down to the 
present time, dwelling on such parts only 
of his conduct as will admit a no oy. 
pute respecting facts, 

Thomas having merited addi or, "a 
least, transportation in England, was a 
strong recommendation to him in France, 
whose newly - enlightened inhabitants 

seem to have conceived a wonderful par- 
tiality for all that is vile. Several of the 
departments disputed with each other the 
honour of having a convict for their repre- 
sentative; a thing not so much to be won» 
dered at, when we recollect that their 
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wise rulers declared, by a dectee, that the 
galley-slaves were all most excellent patri- 


ots, and that the W s Was a ons of 
honour. _ 


The exact time of Tom > fight to this 


country of liberty and virtue is not men- 
tioned, I believe, in the above account ; 
but I recollect hearing his arrival talked of 
in the month of June, 1792. Thad been 
on a trip from St. Omer's to Dunkirk, and 
on my return, I first heard the news an- 


nounced to a pretty ghrerous company 
Youla (says an old 


in the canal stage. 11 | 
monk, who had been driven from his 
cell by the sans-culottes, and who was 
now looking over the gazette) . Voila ce 
coquin de Paine qui nous arrive de TAn- 
gleterre. “ Ah, mon Dieu!“ (exclaim- 


ed a well- dressed woman who was sitting 


beside me) © Ah, la pauvre France! Tous 


les scélérats de tous les pays de l'univers 


vont s'assembler chez nous. 'The just- 


ness of this observation struck me at the 
time, and has often occurred to my me- 
mory since. Indeed every man of infa- 


mous character, every felon, and every 


traitor, began, at the time I am now 


speaking of, to look upon France as his 
home; and this circumstance, better than 
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any beben marks the true character of the 

Revolution. The property of the nation 
_ was laid prostrate, and these villains were 
assembling round it, as birds of prey” Hover: 
/ over an expiring carcase. 
Whether Paine was ny. in France, or 
not, in June 1792, is immaterial: it is cer- 
tain that he took his seat among that gang 
of bloodthirsty tyrants usually called the 
Convention, just time enough to assist in 


proscribing that Constitution which he 
had written two whole books 'in-defence 


of, and in conferring every epithet of ridi- 
cule and reproach on the Constituent As- 
sembly, whom he had a few months be- 
fore extolled, as *the most august, illumi- 


nated, and illuminating body of men on 


earth.” It was now that the English re- 
. formers and the democrats of America 
would have blushed, had not their fronts. 
been covered with bull-hide, for the pom- 


pous eulogiums they had heaped on the 
author of the Rights of Man. | 


The first job that Tom was set about, 
after the destruction of the Constitution, 


was, making another. This was a thing 


of course, for there is no such thing asliving 
without constitutions now-a-days. Tho- 
mas and his fellow journeymen, Brissot, 
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Clavière, and about half a dozen others, 
fell to work, and, in a very few days, 
hammered out the clumsy, ill-proportioned 
devil of a thing, commonly called the 
Constitution of 1793. Of this ridiculous 
instrument I shall only observe, that, after 
being cried up by the American newspa- 
pers, as the masterpiece of legislative Wis- 

dom, it was rejected with every mark of 

contempt, even by the French themselves. 

What is too absurd for them to alone, 
must be absurd indeed! 

About the time that this nt. 
work was going on, the unfortunate King 
was brought to trial by his ten times per- 
jured and rebellious subjects. Paine did 

| not vote for his death; a circumstance 
9 that his friends produetias a proof of his 
justice and humanity, forgetting at the 
same time, that they thereby brand all 
those who did vote for it, with injustice 
and barbarity. However, upon closer in- i 
quiry, we shall find little reason for dis- 
tinctions between Tom and his colleagues. 
He voted for the King's banishment, the 
banishment of a man perfectly innocent; 
and it was owing merely to his being em- 
barked with the faction of Brissot, instead 
of that of Danton, that he did not vote 
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for his death. Brissot afterwards pub- 
shed, in the name of his whole party, 

the reasons why they looked on it as good 
policy not to put the King to death; on 
these reasons was the vote of Paine founded, 

. and not on his humanity or his justice. 
Petion, the infamous Pétion de Villeneuve, 
did not vote for the King's death: yet cer- 
tainly no one will believe that motives of 
Justice or humanity restrained the man, 
who, after having plotted the insurrection 
of the 10th of August, brought it against 
the King as a crime, and who loaded the 
royal captives and their children with 
every insult and cruelty that the heart of 
_ upstart savage tyrant could suggest. 
The whole process of the trial of the 
| King of France, from the beginning to the 
end, was the most flagrant act of injustice 
that ever stained the annals of the world. 
It was well known to every one, and par- 
ticularly to the audacious regieides them- 
sel ves, that he was innocent of every crime 
laid to his charge. The sentence of ba- 
nishment was therefore as unjust as that 
of death. Injustice is ever injustice: it 
may exist in different degrees, but it can 
never change its nature. Had Paine been 
: — and humane man, he would have 
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stood up boldly in the defence of inno-— 
cence, in place "of sheltering himself under 
a vote for banishment. Banishment! 
Great God! Banishment on the head of 
the towering family of Bourbon, pro- 
nounced by a discarded English Excise- 
man What must have been the feelings 
of this forsaken Prince, who. was once 
called the great and good ally of America, 
when he heard the ws banishment ! 
come from the lips of a wretch raised to 
notice by the success of a Revolution of 
which he himself had been a principal 
support —I hope no such thought came 
athwart the mind of the unfortunate. 
Louis; if it did, certain I am it must have 
been ten million times more 3 
than the pangs of death. 

However Paine might find it conveni- | 
ent to vote upon this occasion, it is cer- | 
tain he did not feel much horror at the 

murder of the benefactor of his beloved 
America,” or he would not have rematned 
with, and in the service of, his murderers, 
He was told this by his quondam friend, 
Mr. King, in a letter sent him from Eng- 
land soon afterwards. © If the French kill 
their King, it will be a signal for my de- 
parture ; for T ** not abide ng such 
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| canguinary men >—These, Mr. TINY were 
Four words at our last meeting; yet, after 
this, you are not only with them, but the 
chief modeller of their new Constitution, 
formed so heterogeneous and i inconsistent, 
80 hypothetical and contradictory, as 
she ws me that, provided your theories ob- 
tain fame, you are indifferent how the 
people may be disappointed in the pre- 
tice of them. 
Having introduced this correspondence 
bere, it is a proper place for me togive the 
reader a striking proof of Thomas's disin- 
| terestedness, a quality for which he sets 
a very high value on himself. Politics 
and self- interest (says he, in the Second 
Part of what he calls his Rights of Man) 
have been so uniformly connected, that 
the world has a right to be suspi cious of 
public characters: but, with regard to 
myself, I am perfectly easy on this head. 
1 did not, at my first setting out in public 
life, turn my thoughts on subjects of go- 
vernment from motives of self- interest: 
and my conduet from that moment to this 
proves the fact.” After this bouncing 
outset, he goes on and tells his readers 
how disinterested he was in America, 
quite forgetting, however, to observe that 
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he solicited, and obtained, a recompence 
for his services, as is stated in the above 
account of his. life.— The following letter 
will put his disinterestedness in a very 
'clear point of view, and may, perhaps, 


serve to remove the film from the eyes of 


some of those, who are apt to place too 


much confidence in the Professions our 


disinterested Patriots 1 FEE 


CLE D King, | wet 
«T don't know any thing tees: many. 


years, that surprised, and hurt me more, : 


than the sentiments you published in the 
CounTyY HERALD, the 12th December, 


signed Joan KING, Egham Lodge. You 
have gone back from all you ever said 


You used to complain of abuses as well as 
me, and wrote your opinions on them in 


free terms. What then means this sud- 
den attachment to Kings? — this fondness 


of the English Government, and hatred of 
the French — If you mean to curry favour 


by aiding your Government, you are mis- 


taken; they never recompense those Who 
serve it; they buy off those who can an- 
noy it, and let the good that is rendered it, 
be its own reward. Believe me, KING, 


more is to be obtained by cherishing the 
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rising spirit of the people, than by sub- 
duing it. Follow my fortunes, and 1 will 
be nn * an Shall male your | 
OWN... ; 

i oe THO. PAINE. y 
* rs January 95 1793.” e 


This letter ought to be stuck upon 
every wall and every post in the United 
States, and in every other country where 
the voice of the people is of any conse- 
quence. It is the creed, the multum in 

paruo, of all the pretended patriots that 
ever infested the 3 It is all in all; 
it is conclusive, and requires neither co- 
r nor commentary. 

After the death of the King of France, 
dbifre was a long struggle between the 
faction of Brissot, to which Tom had at- 
tached himself, and that of Danton, Ro- 
bespierre, and Marat. Tlie last-named 
murderer was dispatched by a murderess 
of Brissot' s faction, after which her abet- 
tors were all guillotined, imprisoned, or 
proscribed. Thomas saved his life by 
countenancing the degradation of the 
Christian religion in his Age of Reason.“ 

When Danton was solicited to spare 
him on account of his talents as a Writer 
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in the cause of liberty, tu ne vois pas 
done, f— bète, replied he to the solicitor, 
*-que nous n'avons' plus besoin de pareils 
fanatiques.” - Cut-throat Danton - was 
right enough; indeed they no longer 
stood in need of a fanatical writer in the 
cause of liberty, when they had made it 
a crime for men to weep. 
Danton made a calculation of Tom's 

| head and talents, just as a farmer makes 
a calculation of the labour, carcase, hide, 
and, offal of a bullock; and he found that 
he would fetch more living than dead. 
By writing against religion, he might do 
his cause some service, and there was lit- 
tle or no danger to be apprehended from 
him; because, being an Englishman, it 
was only giving him that name, and he 
could at any time have him killed and 
dressed, a la mode de Parts, at five mi- 
nutes warning. 


- Horrid as Paine“ 8 attack on 1 * 


religion must appear to every one un- 
tainted with deism or atheism, the base 
assailant is not seen in his true colours} in 
his blackest hue, till the opinions in his 
Age of Reason are compared with the 
hypocritical canting professions of respect 
for © the Word of God,” contained in 
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some olf his former: Gititings- In his 


Common Sense, calling on the people to 
separate themselves from the government 
that had discarded him, he says it is a 


form of government that the word of God 


bears testimony against; and in another 


part of the same work, proposing the 
promulgation of a new charter, he says, 


that we may not appear to be deſective 
even in earthly honours, let a day be so- 


. lemnly set apart for proclaiming the 


charter; let it be brought forth placed 


on the divine law, the word of God. 
In another place he spends whole pages 
in endeayouring to persuade his readers 
that monarchy is disapproved of by God, 
and he brings his proots from Holy Writ, 
.concluding with these words —“ these 


portions of the Holy Scriptures are direct 


and positive; they admit of no equivocal | 


construction.“ In one part of the same 
Vritings he complains of the © impiety” 


i of. the. Tories, and in another, of the 


unchhristian peevishness of the Wan 


Hie calls upon the people to turn out in 


the name of God. Say not, adds he, 
** that thousands are gone out, turn ont 


| your tens of thousands; throw not the 
burthen of the day upon Providence, but 
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3 your faith by your works, that God 
may bless you.“ 


We claim,” (says he again, 8 


ing up the cant) © we claim brotherhood 
with every European Christian, and glory 
in the generosity of the sentiment.''—Ge- 


nerous and sentimental  rascal ! Whom 


do you claim brotherhood with now? 
Who will admit as a brother, the wretch 
who at one time calls the. Scriptures the 
Word of God, and quotes them as an in- 
fallible guide, and at another, ridicules 
them as a series of fictions, contrived by 
artful priests to amuse, delude, and, cheat 


mankind 2 71 I 


bs From Paine's, Common Sande and his | 
Age of Reason we may perceive how his 


ns at _ two, wh. a of bis 1 — | 


7 nion differed concerning 5 the Ameri- 
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ern, 


ps A lacked. upon them in the: ; oppo- 

site light, or he never would have ven- 
tured to address the work to them. The 
fact is, he had altered his opinion of them 
upon the strength of what he saw in the 
greatest part of the public papers. After 
seeing a minister of the gospel abused, for 
£ E2 | 
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having: boldly TOE the truth of its 
f doctrines, in opposition to the horrid de- 
Trees erees of the French Convention; ; after 
having seen the name of Jesus Christ 
ä 558 in a list of famous Democrats, 
along with the names of Paine and Marat, 
it was no wonder if he thought that his 
manual of blasphemy would be an accept- 
a N present to his * beloved Americans.“ 
Indeed, there is but too much reason 
to fear, that the Age of Reason being 
translated into English, apparently for 
the sole purpose of being published here, 
its being dedicated to the citizens of the 
United States, together with the uncom- 
mon pains that have been taken to propa- 
gate it, and the abuse that has been heaped 
upon all those who have attempted to 
counteract its effects, will do but little 
credit to the national character, in the 
opinions of those e e who are not 
well Acquainted with it. Every effort 
should, therefore, be exerted to convince 
the world, that all men of sense and 
* worth in America agree in their abhor- 
rence of the work, and its malignant au- 
thor. From this persuasion it is, that 
I here present my readers with an 
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en froni Mr. Swift's system of 
Laws of Connecticut, a Work that every 
one should read, and that every one 
who: reads, must adm ire. 05 


Jo probibit, (says this learned and 


| elegant writer), to prohibit the open, 
public, and explicit denial of the popular 


; religion of a country, is a necessary 
measure to preserue the tranquillity of a 


government. Of this no person in 4 


Christian country can complain; for, ad- 
mitting him to be an infidel, he must ac- 


knowledge that no benefit can be derived 


from the subversion of a religion W 5 


enforces the best system of morality, and 

inculcates the divine doctrine of doing 
justly, loving mercy, and walking hum- 
bly with God. In this view of the sub- 


ject, We cannot sufficiently reprobate the 
baseness of Thomas Paine, in his attack 
on Christianity, by publishing his Age of 


Reason. While experiencing in a Prison 
the fruits of his visionary theuries of go- 
vernment, he undertakes” to disturb the 
world by his religious opinions. He has 
the impudence and effrontery to address 


to the citizens of the United States of 


America, a POET n which is 
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| 
| Intended't to chake their faith in the Rib 
. of their fathers; a religion, which, while 
it inculcates the practice of) moral virtue, 
8 contributes to smooth the thorny road of 
| this life, by opening the prospect of a 
| future and better: and all this he does, 
not to make them happier, or to introduce 
„ 2 better religion, but to embitter their | 
days by the cheerless and dreary visions of 
unbelief. No language can describe the 
wickedness of the man, who will attempt 
to subvert a religion which is a source of 
comfort and consolation to its votaries, 
merely Tor, the sake of eradicating. all 
| 


Of the many answers to na one 
eg so much of our praise and our 
gratitude as Dr. Warsox's Apology for 
the Bible. From some weak attempts, 

by persons either unskilled on the subject, 
or unaccustomed to wield the weapons 
of disputation, the deists began to triumph 
in the thought that the clumsy cavillings 
of their leader were unans werable, when 
this most excellent work appeared, and . 
deft nothing unanswered or unrefuted. It 
is as much impossible for me to do justice 
to the Apology, as to N my venera- 
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tion for its Ader. a Learning, genie, 5 
cCandour, modesty, and humility, all seem 
EE to have united here, to do honour tothe 
cause of Christianity, and cover its ene- 
mies with shame and confusion. And a 
circumstance that must be particularly 

mortifying to Paine, and to all the ene- 
mies of order and religion, the man N 
whom the world is indebted for this pro 
duction, is an aristocrat, and a prelate of 7 
the Church of England, raised 'to his yy vl 
* by the choice of a King 
Let us now return to the hoary blas« 
pbemer at the bottom of his dungeon— 
There he lies! manacled; besmeared with 
filth, crawling. with vermin, loaded with 
years and infamy. This, reader, what- 
ever you may think of him, is the author 
of the Rights of Man, the eulogist of 
French liberty. The very same man who | 
a ſew months back boasted of being the 
representative of twenty- five millions of 
free men. Look at him. Do you 
think now, in your conscience, that he 
has the appearance of a legislator, a civi- 
lian, a constitution- maker? It is no ty- 
rannical King, I'll assure you,who has te- 
thered him thus. He was condemned by 
his — and his fetters were * 
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a his own dear. constituents. Here 


he is, fairly caught hr his own trap, a 


striking example for the disturbers 2 


mankind. ' | 
After Thomas got out of his cachot a 


wind, T dare say, he understands better 
than any other in the French language), 


it was reported that he was dead; but it 


has appeared since, that the report of his 


death was owing to a mode of expression 
which the French have, whereby a person 
sunk into insignificance, is said to be 
dead. He, or some ane in his name, has 


lately written a work, entitled, The De- 
cline and Fall of the British System of Fi- 


nance, of which it is quite enough to 
say, that it is of equal merit with the rest 
of his writings, All his predictions have 
_ hitherto remained unfulfilled ; and those 


contained in the last effort of his malice, 


will share the same fate. It is extremely 
_ favourable for British bank-notes, that he 
who doubts of their solidity, will not be- 
lieve in the Bible.— Such has been the 


life of a man, who has done all the mis- 


chief he can in the world ; and whether 


his carcase is at last to be suffered to rot 
on the earth, or to be dried in the air, is 
of very little consequence. Whenever or 


noms paint 7 
wherever he breathes his last, he will ex- 
cite neither sorrow nor compassion; „ no 
friendly hand will close his eyes, not a 

groan will be uttered, not a tear will be 


shed. Like Judas, he will be remembered 


by posterity; men will learn to express 


all that is base, malignant, treacherous, 


* 


unnatural, and blasphemous, by. the single 
| "monoayNable-—FAt INE. 
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